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already kindled our imaginations, the enthusiasm of bright
unworn humanity, < the bloom of young desire, the purple
light of love.' The history of Max and Thekla is not a rare
one in poetry; but Schiller has treated it with a skill which
is extremely rare. Both of them are represented as com-
bining every excellence; their affection is instantaneous and
unbounded; yet the coolest, most sceptical reader is forced
to admire them, and believe in them.

Of Max we are taught from the first to form the highest
expectations: the common soldiers and their captains speak
of him as of a perfect hero; the Cuirassiers had, at Pappen-
heim's death, on the field of Llitzen, appointed him their
colonel by unanimous election. His appearance answers
these ideas : Max is the very spirit of honour, and integrity,
and young ardour, personified. Though but passing into
maturer age, he has already seen and suffered much; but
the experience of the man has not yet deadened or dulled
the enthusiasm of the boy. He has lived, since his very
childhood, constantly amid the clang of war, and with few
ideas but those of camps ; yet here, by a native instinct, his
heart has attracted to it all that was noble and graceful in
the trade of arms, rejecting all that was repulsive or fero-
cious. He loves Wallenstein his patron, his gallant and
majestic leader: he loves his present way of life, because
it is one of peril and excitement, because he knows no other,
but chiefly because his young unsullied spirit can shed a
resplendent beauty over even the wastest region in the
destiny of man. Yet though a soldier, and the bravest of
soldiers, he is no't this alone. He feels that there are fairer
scenes in life, which these scenes of havoc and distress but
deform or destroy; his first acquaintance with the Princess
Thekla unveils to him another world, which till then he had
not dreamed of; a land of peace and serene elysian felicity,